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AFTER reading the following list of companies on the 
woolen mills near Ann Arbor, burned on Friday morning, 
one is apt to ask, of what does State supervision avail in 
Michigan? In this list we do not recognize a single com- 
pany admitted to do business in Michigan at the present 
time: Mechanics and Traders of New York, $1500; 
Southern of New Orleans, $1000; American of West Vir- 
ginia, $1500; Safe Insurance Company of Alabama, $1500; 
Fire and Marine of West Virginia, $1500; Peoples of New 
Orleans, $2500; Peoples of Tennessee, $500; AEtna of 
West Virginia, $1500 ; Bingham of Alabama, $2500 ; Hope 
of New Orleans, $1250; Vanderbilt of Tennessee, $2000; 
Washington of Alabama, $1500; total, $18,000. The 
Safe and the Bingham, both of Alabama, we have never 
heard of before, and should like to be enlightened as to 
their standing. 





THE means adopted by the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany for protecting its new building from the encroach- 
ment of flames that may be raging in an adjacent building, 
have attracted so much attention that a second exhibition 
was given last week for the benefit of fire underwriters. 
By means of nozzles that project innumerable small jets 
of water laterally, a sheet of spray several inches thick 
is formed that can be made to envelope the entire build- 
ing if required, and afford ample protection to any point 
specially threatened ; at the same time a good-sized stream 
is thrown horizontally if desired. These nozzles are known 
as the Prunty nozzles, are inexpensive and afford a degree 
of fire protection for buildings dangerously situated that 
makes them invaluable. They should be introduced into 
every large building, and especially into manufacturing 
establishments where the hazard from contiguous buildings 
is excessive. 





MUCH credit has been given of late years to “The 
Union,” as it is termed, for the improvement it has made 
in fire underwriting practices in the West and South, and 
for the excellent influence it exercises over the agents of 
those companies that have given in their allegiance to this 
Organization. How this influence is exerted is indicated 


by the synopsis of the rules, etc., formulated by “ The 
Union,” which we print in other columns. It has been 








asserted that these rules are arbitrary, tending to interfere 
with the prerogatives of individual agents. We fail to see 
anything in them that can be objectional to any agent who 
intends to do a fair, square business, to treat his com- 
panies honorably, and to act in good faith towards his 
associates in business. They are intended to prevent 
double-dealing and trickery, and there are many persons 
in the underwriting business who require to be driven with 
a tight rein to keep them from straying from the paths of 
business rectitude. But even admitting that some of these 
rules are arbitrary, the companies furnish the money and 
credit to do business with, and they have a right to say 
how the business shall be done. Their experience is gen- 
eral in its character, and that must be their guide in direct- 
ing their affairs. If they should undertake to follow the 
advice and desires of every local agent, they would soon be 
in a much worse condition than they now are. It would 
be much better for fire underwriting if similar “ mandatory 
rules” could be enforced in all sections of the country. 





THE burning of a tobacco factory in New York last 
week deprived over 400 persons of employment for 
the time being. How long it will take to rebuild the 
factory is not known, but meantime these unemployed 
persons must either do without work and wages or seek 
both in a market already over-supplied with labor of the 
kind they have to sell. This is one of the worst phases 
of the heavy losses by fire in this country, and no estimate 
can be made of what it costs the laboring classes to be 
thrown out of employment in consequence of the destruc- 
tion by fire of the factories and workshops wherein they 
are in the habit of earning their livelihood. These 
400 persons employed in the. tobacco factory earned 
not less that one dollar a day on an average, and to de- 
prive them of their opportunity to work is to insure to 
them pecuniary embarrassment, want and suffering. The 
effects of enforced idleness do not disappear immediately 
with the resumption of labor, but it will take weeks and 
months to place these workmen in as prosperous a condi- 
tion as they were before the fire. When such fires are of 
daily occurrence, amounting to the destruction of over 
$100,000,000 a year of actual values, the incidental burdens 
inflicted upon the country through the loss of productive 
labor and other means are something enormous. The loss 
of property by the burning of the tobacco factory is 
reported at about $30,000, but who can estimate the 
contingent loss to the 400 working persons who are 
thrown out of employment in consequence? Such fires 
are far-reaching in their consequences, and do not end by 
any means with the adjustment of the loss on the property 
and the payment of damages by the insurance companies. 
There is an important question of political economy in- 
volved in this annual waste of the nation’s wealth that 
should receive more general attention. Several large build- 
ings in Brooklyn, occupied by a number of manufacturers, 
were destroyed Sunday morning, and the loss of property 
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is reported at $200,000. The number of workmen em- 
ployed in the various industries prosecuted in the build- 
ings is not stated, but it was undoubtedly large. Here 
are so many more laborers deprived, for a time at least, of 
the privilege of earning the means to support themselves 
and families, and subject to all the privations incident to 
the lack of wages. 





SINCE their interview with Edward Atkinson, the able 
representative of the mill mutual insurance companies, the 
rubber manufacturers of New England are not so anxious 
as they were to organize a mutual company to carry their 
own insurance. Owing to the recent destruction of several 
of these risks, the stock companies raised their rates, in 
consequence of which the mutual insurance idea was 
broached and Mr. Atkinson’s opinion of it asked. He told 
the manufacturers very plainly that the stock companies 
did not charge too much considering the nature of the 
rubber hazards, but said it was entirely feasible for them 
to make a mutual company successful provided—and here 
is where the shoe pinched—they would each expend a 
large sum in providing proper fire protection for each fac- 
tory and adequate fire extinguishing appliances. To do 
this would cost each one from $10,000 to $20,000 prob- 
ably, as it does a woolen mill owner before the mill mutu- 
als will insure his property.. This was an unexpected 
proposition, and the enthusiasm of the rubber manufactur- 
ers apparently oozed out. They prefer paying a little 
higher rate to the stock companies and permitting them 
to assume the risk, to spending their own money in making 
the risk acceptable to themselves, or to the mutual insur- 
ance company they proposed to form. If they would fol- 
low Mr. Atkinson’s advice and improve their risks as com- 
mon prudence would dictate, the stock companies would 
be perfectly willing to meet them ona lower basis of rates; 
but when experience teaches the companies that insuring 
rubber factories is a positive loss to them, they are cer- 
tainly justified in increasing their rates to a point that will 
at least approximate equity. If the stock companies were 
as exacting as prudence would dictate in requiring prop- 
ertyowners to adopt reasonable precautions, there would 
-be fewer fires and the insurance losses would be greatly 
reduced. 





LOUD complaints are being made in Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia and many other places regarding a scant supply 
of water. A’ Cincinnati paper mentions the fact that 
Ehler’s planing mill in that city, which took fire from a 
burning ‘building some distance away, was entirely de- 
stroyed because of the lack of water to extinguish the 
flames. The great trouble with the water supply in most 
large cities is due to inadequate street mains in many por- 
tions of them. The mains were laid when the cities were 
smaller, and the increase in population and business in- 
dustry makes a demand upon them that they cannot re- 
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spond to. In this city there are many localities where 
six-inch mains furnish the entire supply of water to a 
population that requires as much as pipes of double that 
capacity could convey. The water in these small pipes is 
so exhausted by the draught made upon them that there 
is no flow at the hydrants, and force pumps have to be 
used to get water into the buildings. New York is over. 
coming this difficulty gradually by putting down larger 
mains in certain streets, from which the engines can draw 
liberally to cover the small-pipe districts in cases of emer. 
gency. It is a great blunder to estimate for small pipes in 
planning for a water supply ; the larger ones cost but little 
additional and are worth a great deal more than their cost, 
Another common mistake made is to be niggardly as to 
the number of hydrants placed. A scarcity in this respect 
compels the firemen to force water through long lines of 
hose, impairing the effectiveness of the stream obtained, 
making harder work for the engines and injuring the hose, 
Hydrants are cheaper than hose, for they last forever, while 
hose has to be renewed frequently. The fire departments 
of all our large cities are well organized, and capable of 
doing good work; but they are crippled and their service 
impaired because of the lack of facilities for obtaining 
water. 





LAST week we took occasion to compliment the New 
York Tariff Association on the good work it had done in 
rating certain classes of risks, a work performed in the 
face of many difficulties, and expressed the hope that the 
day would soon come when “unanimity among the com- 
panies would make its work lighter.” That such una- 
nimity does not exist is well known, and instances of bad 
faith on the part of some companies that have agreed to 
abide by the action of the association have been currently 
reported for some time. The Royal has finally notified 
the association that some of its members have broken 
faith and written policies on rated risks at less than the 
tariff rates. If this is permitted, of course, the association 
must fail, for those respectable companies, that honorably 
abide by every agreement they make, cannot remain mem- 
bers when their business is being stolen away from them 
by their associates, who respect an obligation only so long 
as it binds others and leaves them free. It will be ex- 
tremely unfortunate if the good work accomplished by the 
association is to be all undone because a few managers 
break faith, violate their pledges, and deliberately seek to 
undermine their fellow members. There should be power 
vested in the association to punish such recreant members 
and make them pay roundly for every violation of the 
tariff. We remember some years ago, when an attempt 
was made to organize a tariff association, Edmund Driggs, 
president of the Williamsburgh City, refused to join unless 
a forfeit deposit of $1000 was required of each member. 
He declared that he had been so often a victim of the bad 
faith displayed by his associates, that he had resolved not 
to become a member of any organization of underwriters 
that did not require all its members to make a deposit 
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that could be forfeited in case the compact was violated. 
Ifthe Tariff Association had such a hold on its members, 
we should probably hear less complaint of bad faith. If 
such companies as the Royal are to be driven out of it, 
there will be little hope of its continuance, and, the present 
association once destroyed, it will take many years or a 


great calamity to obtain another so effective. 








THE SECURITY OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


T is reported of an eminent English divine—Dean 

| Swift, we believe—that being once asked to preach a 

charity sermon, he took for his text that forcible sugges- 

tion: “ He who giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 

His sole comment on this, constituting his entire sermon, 

was: “If youlike the security, come down with your dust.” 

Such a terse and business-like way of putting the subject 

should have been appreciated by his hearers and brought 

liberal returns when the collection plate was circulated. If 
there is anything the average business man scrutinizes with 

the greatest degree of care, it is the quality of the security 

offered him when making his investments. He may take 

all sorts of business risks; rustle and jostle his neighbor in 

competition to supply commercial demands; he may spec- 
ulate in produce or gamble in stocks; he may have suffi- 
cient nerve to carry him through the wear and tear, mental 

and physical, incident to the conduct of the particular line 
of industry to which he has devoted himself ; but when his 
profits are secured, and he has them in his pocket, his 
recklessness departs from him, and he is unwilling, as a 
rule, to take any chances regarding the investment of 
his accumulations. He looks carefully about for some- 
thing that will commend itself to him as an investment 
that is absolutely safe ; something that will secure him not 
only his principal but a fair rate of interest. This latter, 
however, is a secondary consideration to that of absolute 
security for his principal, and he prefers to accept small 
returns to jeopardizing his savings in speculative ventures. 
The government appeals to this feeling when it issues its 
bonds, bearing low rates of interest when compared to some 
other classes of securities in the market, knowing that the 
absolute security it offers will suffice to induce careful and 
prudent investors to place part of their accumulations at 
least in government securities. It is the security guaran- 
teed to the principal invested rather than the rate of in- 
terest offered that has enabled the government to dispose 
of its bonds at a premium when other securities offering 
higher interest have been at a discount. In ordinary busi- 
ness transactions, the man who asks credit is required to 
make an exhibit of his ability to pay; if he can show 
assets in excess of liabilities, he has no difficulty whatever 
in obtaining credit to any reasonable amount. Excessive 
competition in business sometimes induces sellers to neg- 
lect this precaution, but such neglect generally costs them 
dearly, and the sums they charge up to profit and loss are 
the result of their neglect to inquire into the ability of 


when, intentionally or otherwise, his liabilities are allowed 
to exceed his assets; failure follows, and those who took 
the chance of trusting him without knowing anything about 
his financial condition, are counted among his victims. 

No investment that a man is called upon to make, or 

that itis his duty to make, is of a more important or sacred 
nature than the purchase of life insurance. It is an invest- 
ment made in the interests of those whose welfare is dearer 
to him than his own life; it is something from which he 
does not expect to reap any advantage personally ; it is 
one of the purest and most unselfish acts a man can per- 
form; it is the creation of a solemn trust to be adminis- 
tered after his death in the interests of those who are de- 
pendent upon him during his life time ; it is a trust that he 
must repose in others, and, to the amount involved, his 
beneficiaries are dependent upon those whom he selects to 
perform this beneficent and important duty. It behooves 
him, then, to exercise the greatest caution in making this in- 
vestment, and in selecting administrators of this sacred trust. 
It is a matter for him to attend to personally, for upon this 
investment will depend the future welfare of his widow or or- 
phan children, or such other beneficiaries as are dear to him. 
If the investment is worth making at all, it is worthy of ear- 
nest and careful consideration ; without such consideration 
the money he thus puts by is liable to fail of accomplishing 
the purpose he intended. The precautions observed in 
ordinary business transactions should be brought to bear 
with increased vigilance in selecting the custodians of this 
trust fund, and every insurer, before making his investment, 
should ask himself: ‘‘ Where can I entrust this money with 
the assurance that it will bring to those I love the benefits 
I intend it to; what beneficent system is there that offers 
such security that I can have confidence that it will per- 
form this duty for me?” . 

Life insurance companies are organized for the very pur- 
pose of assuming such responsibilities, and their recom- 
mendations to public confidence are the fidelity with which 
they have discharged their trusts in the past, and their 
present financial condition, which is a positive assurance of ~ 
their ability to carry out their contracts. Experience has 
demonstrated the practicability and safety of the system of 
life insurance, and the large sums paid to beneficiaries of 
policyholders are proof that the system is administered 
with ability and integrity. But the prudent intending in- 
surer demands something more than an exhibition of as- 
sets; he wants to know how these assets are invested, 
and if his contributions to them will earn anything by 
which he or his beneficiaries can profit. He is look- 
ing for absolute safety, and the character of the invest- 
ments made by the companies is a matter of importance. 
We append hereto a table showing the amount of assets 
held by companies doing business in Massachusetts, the 
nature of securities in which they are invested and the 
rate of interest they are earning. It will be seen from this 
that about eighty per cent of the entire assets of the com- 
panies are invested in real estate, government and other 
interest-bearing bonds and stocks, and mortgages on real 





their customer to pay his indebtedness. The time comes 


estate, while less than eleven per cent is loaned upon 
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satisfactory collateral security. The assets not specified 
in the table are made up of: premium notes, about four per 
cent; deferred and uncollected premiums, one per cent; 
cash in office and in bank, three and one-half per cent; 
all other assets, one per cent. Over ninety per cent of the 
total assets are invested in such valuable securities as the 
most exacting business man would approve of, and that 
prove conclusively the ability of the companies to meet 
their obligations. The interest earnings of these invest- 
ments average about five and one-half per cent, which 
every one must concede is an excellent tribute to the 


ss 
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financial ability of the managers of the companies, The 
earnings of these assets inure to the benefit of the policy. 
holders in the way of dividends, so that the investment 
besides securing the benefits of life insurance, pays in . 
pecuniary way. These statistics relative to investments 
were compiled from the Massachusetts report, and show 
the condition of the companies at the close of last year: the 
rate of interest earned we extract from the table prepared 
by Walter C. Wright, actuary of the New England Mutual 
Life, as recently printed in our columns, 





Such is the character of the security offered by the reg. 


INVESTMENTS OF ASSETS AND RATE OF INTEREST EARNED BY TWENTY-SEVEN LIFE COMPANIES. 


REAL Estate. 


NAME OF COMPANY. ae 


UNITED STATES 
Bonps. 








—— ee 
OTHER Bonps 


AND STOCKS. MortGaceE Loans, 


CoLvaTerat Loans, Net 
Rate of 


saat ____| Interest 





Assets. 


Amount, |PerCent.| Amount. 


$ 
447,201 
441,785 
211,255 
10,799,819 
9,447,333 
1,195,607 
243,253 
32,500 
33,242 
962,896 
1,594,890 
397,500 
8,633,972 
2,430,044 
205,013 


29,017,935 
3,676,140 | 
1,403,341 | 
53,267,121 | 

52,363,254 | 
10,402,356 | 
5,403,543 | 

{725,012 | 
2,579:449 | 

10,871,184 
7,577,299 | 
2,186,622 | 

100,912,245 | 
37,581,431 
2,939,290 
16,890,156 
55,202,314 | 
21,085,384 
8,993,533 | 
8,292,041 

152,752 

3,301,788 
5,247,986 
6,229,684 
5,226,429 

255,608 

6,978,607 





.02 
-06 
-O7 
.04 
-50 
.50 
.48 
.29 

86 
.05 
.18 
56 
.46 
-97 
-57 
16 
04 
-57 
+95 


Berkshire 

Connectictit General 

Connecticut Mutual 

Equitable 

Germania 1,323,218 
982,600 

Homceopathic 

John Hancock Mutual 

WERGRAEER < 6 cowsccesccsccccceces 

Massachusetts Mutual 


~ WN 
co 


3,015,085 
412,350 
353,610 

1,310,665 
967,500 
285,348 

62,000 
121,200 
IOI,000 


National 

New England 

New York 

Northwestern Mutual 

Penn Mutual 

Provident Life and Trust 
Provident Savings........--++++ ee 
State Mutual : 
Travelers..... Seber vecsnsooreses 
Union Mutual 

United States...... Seeeseerrseese 
Vermont...... RT rT 
Washington 


1,279,166 
4,508,779 
1,274,352 

861,208 


Ao AwON AA & 


1.14 
II.9I 
1,844,023 | 29.61 
89,200 | 1.71 
15,500 | 6,06 


466,900 | 6.69 








151,250 


Earned, 


PerCent.} Amount. |PerCent.| Amount. | PerCent. Amount. |PerCent,|Per Cent, 


$ $ | $ 
8,327,799 13,959,006 782,188 
288,140 2,108,665 211,025 
363,627 6568513 | 
10,907,899 24 049,621 
15,487,569 13,072,941 
1,392,984 5,871,844 
706,900 944,6co 
182,603 247,400 
799.243 1,442,164 
772,810 2,781,163 
2,236,912 2,123,041 
351,390 736,250 
22,263,955 46,303,472 
8,801,211 7:727.399 
1,138,590 892,274 
7,986,573 2,222,148 
24,488,244 20,681,472 
QI1,641 15,708,302 
4.450753 2,076,496 
3:423,705 3,361,682 
13,875 20,000 
2,484,285 189,915 
1,345,575 2,779,731 
1,443,787 1,444,840 
993,779 2,685,658 
47,382 147,389 
715,000 5,185,116 


——$—— 


3.78 
9.12 


6.22 


6,300 
465,284 
8,199,000 
171,172 
1,623,100 
30,462 
34,000 
3,656,907 
476,155 
120,000 
15,037,910 
12,491,373 
124,457 
1,955,158 
1,393,500 


ae 7.04 
-26 
5.42 


4.86 
6.20 


78,738 























Totals and averages 456,762,504 48,654,517 | 10.65 13,373,551 


122,326,222 179,410,102 

















48,867,963 | 





ular life insurance companies for the faithful administra- 
tion of the trust confided to them. Opposed to them 
there is now appealing to the public a scheme of co-opera- 
tive insurance on the assessment plan that has‘nothing 
whatever to offer as a guarantee of either its permanence 
or its ability to pay. It claims to do business at cheaper 
rates than the old companies, but, instead of possessing 
millions of dollars of assets, securely invested, with which 
to fulfill its obligations to those who confide in it, the 
mangers simply agree that when a member dies they will 
pass the hat around among the other members, and turn 
over to the beneficiaries of the deceased members the pro- 





ceeds of the contributions, less certain sums extracted for 
expenses. That this assessment plan is a fallacy, a snare 
and a delusion, ought to be apparent to any mind in the 
least familiar with the principals of business. The fact 
that it is offered at a low price by those who hawk it 
about has tempted many to invest in it, but no one who 
wants absolute insurance, who will take the trouble to as- 
certain wherein lies the ability of the assessment companies 
to pay their obligations, will put any confidence whatever 
in assessment companies. Let the business man put to 
the officers of such a company the questions he would ask 
of a man who wanted to buy goods on credit—‘‘ What are 
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r assets, how are they invested and what are your 
fjabilities,” and, if he obtained truthful answers, he would 
readily see that they were not entitled to his confidence. 
They are ready enough to take his money, but have no 
security whatever to offer in return for it. As against the 
millions of securely and profitably invested assets held by 
the regular life companies to enable them to meet every 
obligation promptly, the assessment companies can only 
promise to take up an ante-mortem collection when a 
member dies. The intending insurer, who wants security 
that the indemnity he pays for will be delivered when 
called for according to the contract, has no occasion to 
hesitate as to which system is entitled to his confidence. 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


THERE is to be an insurance company at Sophia, Bulgaria. 

Tue ‘‘ State” of Chicago is how a French insurance paper has it. 

Tue Caisse Paternelle is giving up its Prussian business; political 
animosity is given as the reason. 

BERLIN is now to have steam fire engines ; they will be gradually intro- 
duced. Liquid carbonic acid will be used for heating until steam is got 
up. 

L’Arcus, in an article on American fire insurance companies, arrives 
at the conclusion that foreign companies should keep away from this 
country. 

Tue Concordat is the title of a contemplated Paris insurance company 
against loss from bankruptcies or money loans, There is not much con- 
fidence in its success. 

Tue German agent of the Equitable has written a protest against the 
calumnies and misrepresentations of financial papers abroad as to the 
standing of that company. 

Ow1nG to the increase of fires in some districts of Bohemia, notices have 
been sent to the agents of fire insurance companies to use more care in 
insuring to full or above value. 

Tue NewYork Life has been taking advantage of the cholera in Italy to 
givesome homilies on the shortness of life and to offer short policies of 
three months with a single premium payment. 

Tue liquidators of French insurance companies are not always ex- 
perienced business men. The Armement has been declared insolvent, 
although the assets given to the liquidator were 200 per cent greater than 
the liabilities. 

Essays from almost every country in Europe and America have been 
sent in to compete for the prize on the best writing on a popular means of 
extending insurance, etc. The prizes have been offered by the Assicura- 
tioni Generali of Trieste. 

THE sum given to insurers, as share in profits, by twenty-one French 
life insurance companies amounted to 15,665,873 francs in 1883. The 
shareholders in the same number of companies received only 11,218,574 
francs; only a few millions were put to the reserves. 


AN insurance agent in Duesseldorf advertised the following notice : 
“All the dwellers in the Post, Harold, Wasser, etc., streets, would do 
well to insure their lives as soon as possible, as, owing to the pestilential 
vapors from the water left standing in these streets, dangerous diseases 
are sure to arise.” 

LiquipaTors or assignees will be under more control by the new Ger- 
man law referring to them. In fact such places were considered as good 
things, and were made to last, as in this country, during years—from ten 
fotwenty. The liquidation of the Pau Company lasted twenty years, and 
that of the Patria Fire Insurance Company has been going on during seven- 
teen years. Other companies in liquidation are making haste equally slow. 
Liquidators will now find it advisable to. give in at least yearly reports of 





their doings, as their responsibility is very clearly defined by law, and the 
penalty such as to make them anxious to comply with the legal require- 
ments. Real estate must now be sold by auction and not kept indefin- 
itely in the hands of the assignees. 

TURKEY is to have fire departments in the principal towns. It would 
appear,that Constantinople possesses 6000 firemen, such as they are ; there 
are in that city 160 posts, where some of the firemen are always to be 
found. Count Szechenyi has, however, three regiments of 500 men each, 
who are something better ; at least, fires are not so frequent or disastrous. 


Tue Assizes Court at Oise had lately four incendiaries before it. One 
was sentenced to twelve years, and another to eight years at hard work, 
another got five years’ imprisonment and the fourth was acquitted. A 
musical professor at Sarthe was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment for 
the same crime. 

THERE is little doubt now that the comma bacilli of Dr. Koch are not the 
true cause of cholera. They may te only symptoms. There was lately 
quite an epidemic of mild cholera at Bonn, Germany, and the daci//i were 
observed in great numbers by Drs. Finkler and Prior. All the patients, 
twenty-nine in number, recovered. Experiments at Marseilles showed 
that hogs and dogs were successfully inocculated in the Pharo hospital. 


AN insurer writes as follows to a French insurance paper : ‘‘ Go to our 
French ports and examine the French steamers doing the coasting and inland 
sea trade and what will you see? The majority of the steamers illy kept 
up, with engines and boilers that offer only a very relative security, with 
crews that are reduced in number to be so only in name, and what is still 
more serious and which underwriters should prevent—enormously over- 
loaded vessels, whose normal freight is 1000 tons, taking 100 and 150 
tons in excess.” France has little of the preventive legislation that is in 
force now in England. ‘ 

Tue next danger will be explosive medicines, The Journal de Phar- 
macie d’Alsace states that a gargle was put of chlorate of potash, chloride 
of iron and glycerin. Five minutes after preparation the mixture ex- 
ploded in the purchaser’s pocket, wounding him severely. Another 
mixture of hypophosphite of calcium chlorate of potash and lactate of 
iron nearly killed the bearer. Even the simple rubbing of the hypophos- 
phite is dangerous, and a young apothecary was lately killed by shaking 
a large solution of it. Physicians often prescribe a solution of chronic 
acid in glycerin, but if the acid is suddenly poured at once into the 
glycerin, an explosion might occur like that of nitro-glycerin. The 
mixing of iodine and ammonia must also be very carefully performed or 
a very explosive body will be produced. Chlorate of potash, with 
tannin, hydrochlorate of morphine or other organic matters, also explode. 


A VERY curious case has lately been decided by the Supreme Court of 
Vienna. Some few years ago a broker was found dead in a small brook 
in the suburbs of that city. All the ciyvcumstances pointed to a suicide, 
as even in rainy weather there is never more than a few feet depth of 
water. The corpse was on its knees with the face turned downward. 
The tribunal of commerce of Vienna gave a verdict against the widow 
in 1883. The Court of Appeals, however, gave a verdict against the 
company. This is based on the fact that, although the government 
doctors drew up a report showing that it was a case of suicide, yet 
as this report was made in the public interest it cannot be made a docu- 
mentary evidence by an insurance company against one of its clients. 
The company could not prove the suicide legally without this evidence, 
and the final court has just confirmed this judgment, and the company 
will have to pay over the sum of 50,000 florins. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


—_—— 


AUSTRALIA. 

Arrival of New Fire Superintendent—Important Insurance Case—San Francisco 
Mail Service—Meeting of Fire Underwriters—Fixing Brokerage Commissions— 
Reinsurance Contracts. 

[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


W. D. Bear, the newly appointed chief of our fire brigades, has arrived 
from England and entered upon the duties of his office, Mr. Bear comes 
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to us highly recommended from E. M. Shaw, captain of the London fire 
brigades, and will at once proceed to organize here a proper system of 
supervision over the various fire companies, 

Public attention has been attracted to a fire insurance case, which was 
tried last month at Sydney, New Anthony. Hordern & Sons sued the 
Commercial Union Insurance Company to recover the sum of £900 for 
loss by fire to their premises in George street, Haymarket. The pleas set 
up by the defendant company were that the premises stated in the policy 
as being insured were not damaged by fire ; that the plaintiffs when mak- 
ing the application concealed the fact that the said premises were con- 
jointly occupied by John Barlow, as a grocer, a more hazardous occupation 
they alleged than that of a drapery warehouse ; had the defendants been 
aware of same, an extra premium would have been charged ; and lastly, 
that it was represented that the risk was sharéd by other offices whose 
policies were allowed to lapse. Had they been renewed, the liability of 
the Commercial Union would have been about £200. Contra pleas were 
set up by the plaintiff, and the jury found a verdict against the company 
for the full amount claimed. Permission was afterwards given by the 
judge for the defendants to move before the full court for the reduction 
of the verdict to £200. 

The correspondence just published on the subject of the San Francisco 
mail service exhibits the nature of the contract. It was of the same 
nature as that concluded in 1881, with this new clause: ‘‘ The contractors 
will endeavor to obtain from the government of the United States or from 
other sources a contribution on account of the amounts payable under 
this contract for carrying the said mails from Sydney to San Francisco, 
and from San Francisco to Sydney, and from Auckland to San Francisco, 
and San Francisco to Auckland, equal to one-third of the total amount of 
the moneys payable hereunder for such service, And it is hereby ex- 
pressly agreed that if any such contribution shall be obtained as afore- 
said, the same shal] be applied and go in reduction of the payments 
agreed to be made under this contract; and that as between the Post- 
master-General of New Zealand such reduction shall be divided equally 
between them in respect of the payments agreed to be made under this 
contract. And it is hereby also expressly declared and agreed between 
the several parties hereto, that if the contractors shall not succeed in ob- 
taining such contribution as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for the Post- 
master-General of the colony of New South Wales to withdraw from this 
agreement at the end of twelve calendar months from the said 29th 
of November, 1883, on giving three months’ previous notice to the con- 
tractors of his desire to do so,” etc, 

A meeting was held at the office of the Sydney Underwriters Associa- 
tion to-day, at which twenty-six representatives of fire offices were pre- 
sent, when the following resolutions were carried unanimously : 

1. No brokerage should be allowed in respect of metropolitan risks 
whose total insurance exceed £20,000. 

2. The rate of brokerage on any business should not exceed ten per 
cent. 

3. That a minimum charge of two-sixths be made for indorsement on 
policies. 

4. A sub-committee be formed for the purpose of drawing up a form of 
cover as a substitute for reinsurance policies as now issued. 

This clearly indicates that our fire managers are coming to happier 
frames of mind, and by one common consent have agreed to bury their 
(little) hatchets and live at peace with each other. SOUTHERN Cross, 

AUSTRALIA, August 30, 1884. 





BOSTON. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Propose a Mutual Insurance Company and Get Some 
Good Advice from Mr. Atkinson—After Which They Are Not So Eager to Go 
Into the Insurance Business—Rating Coastwise Steamships and Regulating Com- 

.missions Thereon—The Vacant Office of Chief Engineer of the Fire Department 
—The Agency of the Northern Assurance Company—Collapse of the Hampden 
Mutual. 


[From OuR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

You may have noticed that the rubber manufacturers in this part of the 
country have been seriously agitating the subject of forming a mutual in- 
surance company. They have met together and asked the advice of 
Edward Atkinson, who is naturally looked upon as the highest authority 
in questions of this kind. Mr. Atkinson gave them precisely that form 
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of advice that might have been expected. He said that there was not the 
least obstacle in the way of the formation of a company such as they pro. 
posed, provided those who were to organize it were willing to adopt and 
follow out the plans which had been serviceable in the case of the manu- 
facturers’ mutual companies. ° There were enough rubber risks to make 
a beginning ; they were sufficiently isolated to insure a limitation of loss 

and, provided the company once succeeded in starting itself, there would 
be no reason why it should not gradually include in its membership the 
owners of boot and shoe manufacturing establishments, and even of plan. 
ing mills. This was satisfactory so far as it went, but when Mr. Atkinson 
began to explain the methods by the enforcement of which his company 
and others of a similar character had proved financially successful, he 
must have convinced not a few of his listeners that on the score of econ. 
omy it might be better for them to endure the evils they had than to fly to 
others that they knew not of. That is to say, the president of the Boston 
Manufacturers Mutual told these rubber men that they must have their 
risks examined by competent men; that where defects existed they must 
be corrected ; brick walls built to divide the risk into as many separate 
sections as possible, and that each establishment must be provided with a 
thoroughly equipped system for extinguishing fire, such as automatic 
sprinklers, steam pumps, standpipes, hose and a well drilled private 
fire department. Now, it has been the absence of these qualifying features 
that has made the rubber risks rate so high in the classification of the 
stock companies. There is no peculiar prejudice against risks of this 
kind, but when, for year after year, underwriters are called upon to 
pay out, in consequence of the destruction of a particular class of 
property, three or four dollars in the way of indemnity for each dollar 
received in the form of premium, they would seem to be amply justified 
in putting up the rate toa considerably higher ratio. This is what they have 
done, and in spite of the increase there does not seem to be any severe 
competition among the companies to write these risks even at present 
rates, It cannot do any harm to start this rubber mutual company, though, 
in spite of the vote taken by those who attended the preliminary meeting 
to which I have referred, I am disposed to believe that the company then 
created will never have an active existence. 

The Boston Tariff Association voted at its last meeting to accept the 
proposition concerning the rating of coastwise steamboats prepared by 
the Long Branch conference last August. By this agreement the various 
organizations came to an understanding on the subject of rating these 
risks, and agree to limit the commission paid to your scale of ten percent, 
This passed the Boston Board by a unanimous vote, in spite of the fact 
that it has been impossible hitherto to bring our underwriters to concur 
in any action which seemed calculated to reduce the commission paid to 
brokers to this level. The definite adoption, however, of this rule is 
made conditional, upon its concurrent adoption by the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Boards of Underwriters. When the matter is once adjusted, you 
may be certain that Boston underwriters will get no more of this steam- 
boat business than rightfully belongs to them, though this proportion is, 
perhaps, larger than you have any idea of. 

The Board of Fire Commissioners continues to keep the question of anew 
chief engineer in abeyance. I should judge from this that there is a con- 
flict of opinion in the board itself, and that it has been found difficult for 
any two of the three members to settle upon the same man. In the mean- 
time, no great amount of harm is resulting from the delay. In the event 
of a serious fire, it is probable that ex-Chief and now Commissioner Green 
would be induced to temporarily take control of affairs ; but thus far there 
has been no occasion for his service, nor has there been any reason to 
complain of the way in which each district engineer has acted in taking 
command at fires occurring within his local province. 

The Northern Assurance Company is making something of an experi- 
ment in starting a local office on its own account. This plan has been 
tried by several companies, but not with uniform success, several of the 
experimenters finding that the incidental expenses of running a separate 
establishment more than offset the advantages accruing thereby. The 
Northern Company has done very well under the management of A. M. 
Bullard of this city; so much so, indeed, that its officers offered him 
strong inducements to remain in control of its New England business; 
but Mr. Bullard’s long association with the other companies which he 
represented, and his belief that it would not be advantageous for him to 
make a change, induced him to decline it. The New England agency of 
the Northern will, therefore, go to George Babb, Jr., who was for a long 
time a local agent in Boston, but who has more recently had his head- 
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tersat Albany. Mr. Babbisa faithful and conscientious underwriter, 
and if close application to business will insure success to the Northern, 
that company is pretty certain to get it under his administration. 
The withdrawal from business of the Hampden Mutual was not an un- 
reseen event ; indeed, it has been predicted all along. It established an 
ncy in this city, and was offering to write risks with a freedom that 
would put to blush the Fire Mutual of your city. Those who were aware 
of its methods were certain that the time would be short when some fire 
would completely prostrate it. The withdrawal, however, will go far to 
make our business men skeptical of the professed merits of this form of 
F. A. C. T. 
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insurance. 
Boston, October 18, 1884. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


What “The Union” is Doing. 

We append a synopsis of the ‘‘ Mandatory Rules and Rates of the Asso- 

ciated Fire Insurance Companies,” otherwise designated as ‘‘ The 

Union,” approved October 1, 1884. The portion which we omit refers 

particularly to the tariff on lumber, saw mills, grain elevators, gasoline 

used for fuel, and a few other special hazards. What follows indicates 
very clearly the aims and objects of the association and the methods by 
which those objects are to be accomplished. 

Commissions. —The maximum rate of commission paid to local agents is 
fifteen per cent upon the net premiums received on any business, farm or 
otherwise. 

Local Boards.—Agents shall be required to organize local boards (where 
they do not exist) for the purpose of establishing a just, equitable and 
discriminate tariff of rates for their respective localities, and to lend 
their earnest, active and hearty co-operation to the movement. In all 
cases where local boards are organized, agents shall be required to belong 
to and abide by the rules and rates thereof. 

All Companies Represented.—Agents are required to unite with local 
boards for all companies represented by them, and to abide by the rates 
and rules of said local boards fer ali such companies ; and where no 
boards exist, said agents shall not write for any of their companies at less 
rates than they are permitted to do for such of their companies as are 
bound by these rules, under penalty of removal. 

Rates,—Rates duly established by local boards on risks within their 
jurisdiction shall take precedence of all other rates on all classes of prop- 
erty, save as they may be specially provided for in these rules. 

Suspending Rates.—Any local board, having once organized and adopted 
a tariff of rates, shall be powerless to suspend the same or to disband un- 
less upon the approval of the district local board commission having 
jurisdiction, and any vote by any such local board to disband or suspend 
their ratings shall be wholly disregarded by their companies so far as the 
ratings are concerned, which are to continue in full force and effect until 
modified or suspended by said commission, 

Unrated Risks.—In the absence of local board and association rates, no 
company can accept risks at rates less than the rate of the year preceding. 

Compact Manager Rates.—When rates are fixed by any compact man- 
ager by direction or authority of a local board commission, on any risks 
situated outside the natural jurisdiction of any local board, such rates 
shall be binding on all agents. Instructions of commission to compact 
Managers in regard to stamping daily reports on outside risks, when 
carried out by the managers, are binding on all companies and their 
agents. 

Rescinding or Reducing Rates.—Local boards have the power to fix the rates 
within the limits of the towns where they exist, upon all classes of risks 
located therein, except as specially provided for in these rules, but this 
association reserves the right to reject or revise such rates when below 
such advisory tariff as may be designated by the district local board com- 
mission having jurisdiction. No rate, when once fixed, shall be rescinded, 
and no rate reduced, except for improvement of hazard actually made, 
without the consent of the proper district local board commission, and 
then only by unanimous vote of all members present at any regular meet- 
ing of said board, the same to be not less than a majority of the whole 
membership of said board. 

Short Rates.—All agents must charge short rates-—as per association 
short rate table—for every risk written for a less term than one year, and 





in case of cancellation of policy at the instance of the assured, short rates 
shall be charged in every case, except only where the return premium is 
applied in payment of a new policy on the same risk. 

Term Risks.—Term risks on business buildings (stocks not insurable 
for longer term than one year), when written for three years, shall not be 
accepted at a less rate than two and one-half times the annual rate, and 
when written for five years the rate shall be not less than four times the 
annual rate. Where term business risks are offered, agents must state 
what the annual board rate is, and the last year’s annual rate shall govern 
where no local tariff exists, 

Term Risk Rule,—In all cases of term risks on business buildings, add 
seventy-five per cent of the annual rate for each additional year. 

Mercantile Stocks.—No mercantile stocks shall be insured for a term of 
over one year, 

Itinerant Agents.—Agents must observe strictly the rules and rates of 
the local boards of all towns in which they write or solicit risks. Agents 
must ascertain the local board rate where the property is located before 
issuing a policy or renewal. 

Night Work.—Privilege for night work in textile fabric manufactories 
and those establishments where wood working, in whole or in part, is 
done (Saw and shingle mills excepted) shall not be granted, except on the 
following terms: All night, seventy-five per cent of annual rate addi- 
tional ; until midnight, thirty per cent of annual rate additional. Where 
necessary, full privilege can be given until to Pp. M. to even up work. For 
less time than one year, short rates of the above to be paid. 

Specific Forms.—All policies on mills and manufactories, including: 
breweries, must be specific so far as the following items are concerned : 
on building; on boiler and engine; on machinery; on_ stock. 
When engine and boiler are in the main building, they may be in- 
cluded in the machinery item. Quartz and stamp mills do not come 
under the application of this rule, but they must be written specifically 
on building, on machinery and on stock. Elevators must be insured ac- 
cording to the following form: On building, including machinery, fix- 
tures and tool; on engine and boiler; on stock. When engine and 
boiler are in the main building, they may be included in the building and 
machinery item. 

Removed Agents.—When any agent shall have been duly convicted of 
violating rules and rates, and his companies shall remove him from their 
agency, no company shall appoint him as its agent until such conviction 
shall have been duly rescinded. 

Rate Cutting.—Agents are instructed to make the following a rule of 
their respective local boards: “Any agent who knowingly shall write, 
place, or cause to be placed, a risk in violation of the rules or rates of 
this board, shall be compelled to cancel such policy or policies issued 
thereon, and shall be debarred from again writing upon such risk, directly 
or indirectly, for one year thereafter.” 

Rebates to Assured—In case an agent shall be found guilty by the 
local board or compact manager of dividing commission with the as- 
sured, directly or indirectly, he shall, for the first and second offense, be 
punished in the manner prescribed by the rules for cutting rates of the 
local board or compact ; but upon conviction for the third offense, upon 
approval and promulgation by the local board commission, all companies 
shall be immediately withdrawn from such agent, and he or they shall be 
ineligible for appointment by any company until such disability shall be 
removed by the locai board commission. 

Tornadoes and Cyclones— The rates for tornado, cyclone and windstorm 
business shall not be less than fifty cents for one year, one per cent for 
three years, and one and one-half per cent for five years. The commis- 
sion paid to recording agents upon tornado business shall not exceed 
fifteen per cent on any class of property. No tornado risk shall be 
covered by an indorsement or rider attached to a fire policy, but distinct 
tornado policies shall be issued in all cases. 

Compact Managers’ Expenses.—All managers’ expense accounts must be 
submitted in detail to the local board commission having jurisdiction, and 
must show also the total premiums or basis upon which assessment is to 
be made; and, upon approval of the commission, the bills rendered com- 
panies must be of uniform form, and show said basis of assessment and 
the items in detail going to make up the total amount for which all com- 
panies are assessed. 

State Board Rates and Assessments.—Rates made by State board com- 
mittees on property outside of the jurisdiction of local boards shall, in 
every case, be referred for approval and promulgation to their respective 
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commissions. No assessments shall be made by State boards on com- 
panies until the same have been submitted to and approved by the local 
board commission having jurisdiction. 

Local Board Charges.—In no case shall local board charges be ap- 
proved except upon the same being made upon a {ro rata basis of receipts, 
and all such charges vouched for by the proper voucher of the proper 
officer of such board. 

Furisdiction of Local Boards.—When a conflict between local boards 
occurs, touching jurisdiction, it shall be the duty of the proper local 
board commission to decide the matter and to fix the boundaries.of each 
local board interested. 

Gasoline Vapor Lights—Consent for the use of lights from the vapor of 
gasoline, by whatever name the same may be known, must be refused in 
all cases where application for permission is made, or where it is known 
that the use of such lights has been sanctioned by agent. This rule does 
not apply to the use of such vapor for lights when generated outside and 
introduced to the premises insured through gas-pipes, and burned in the 
usual way. 

Storage and Sale of Gasoline.—In all cases where permits are granted for 
the storage and sale of gasoline in mercantile buildings, a restricted form 
must be used, and an additional charge be made of ten cents per $100 per 
annum for ten gallons or less permitted, or an extra charge of twenty-five 
cents per $100 for one barrel permitted, the extra charge to be made there- 
for, both on buildings and contents, and the following restricted form be 
used: ‘‘Permission granted for the keeping on the premises for sale, 
not to exceed of gasoline, the same to be kept in a close 
metallic can, free from leak—warranted by the assured that the drawing 
of gasoline shall be done by daylight only—and that no artificial light 
shall be permitted in the room where such gasoline is stored.” No per- 
mit shall be granted for the keeping on the premises of a larger quantity 
than one barrel. Drug stores may be permitted to keep not to exceed 
ten gallons under the above form without charge; but where they are 
permitted to keep one barrel, the above form shall be used, and the reg- 
ular charge of twenty-five cents per $100 per annum shall be collected. 
Parties who have paid the extra charge for storage and sale, as above pro- 
vided, may be permitted to use one gasoline stove for exhibiting purposes 
without further charge. 

Electric Lighting.—Electric light machines, lamps, switches and other 
electric light appliances shall be specifically insured and not blanketed 
with building, stock or store fixtures or machinery. 

Canceled Policies.—Local agents shall be required to return immediately 
all policies ordered canceled, or reported canceled, spoiled, ‘not taken” or 
mutilated, without waiting to return them with the monthly account current. 

Coinsurance Clause; Cotton Risks.—The coinsurance clause must be 
obtained on all policies insuring cotton in cotton compresses and cotton 
warehouses ; by warehouses, meaning where the handling or storage of 
cotton is the main business. 

Consequential Damage Clause ; Cattle Risks.—In all cases of risks upon 
live stock that are fed in whole or in part from the products of distilleries, 
breweries, glucose works, and other establishments producing feed of 
similar character, agents must insist upon the following indorsement 
upon policies from and after October 1, 1884, and all managers of com- 
pacts must insist upon the enforcement of the rule upon risks within their 
jurisdiction : 

Clause.—‘‘ It is hereby mutually understood and agreed that no claim 
shall be made under this policy for any consequential damages arising 
from loss of feed, or from exposure, or for any loss not the direct result 
of fire or exposure thereto, to said live stock while contained in premises 
above described.” 





An Experienced Underwriter’s View of the Situation. 

AT the recent convention of State insurance officials, held at Chicago, 
Peter Notman, president of the Niagara, was present as the representative 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. Being called upon for re- 
marks, he addressed the convention extemporaneously, and a brief allu- 
sion to his address was made in our report of the proceedings of the con- 
vention. The official stenographer has since written out Mr. Notman’s 
remarks for publication, and as they are important, sensible and timely, 
we reproduce them here : 

The heads of insurance departments and the National Board have the 
same interests to conserve. It is as much the duty of members of the 





convention to protect the interests of companies as those of the public 

The public is interested in having sound and prosperous insurance ons 
panies. Mr. Notman then referred to the great fire waste that is continu. 
ally going on in this country, and stated that the members of the conven. 
tion had probably not considered before the relation which this was to 
bear to the general prosperity of the nation. It is computed that the 
profit on all the industries of the United States amounts to from $400,000... 
000 to $600,000,000 a year—that is, in good years it may amount to $600... 
000,000, and in poor years run down to $400,000,000. Assuming that 
this is somewhere near correct, the fire waste, amounting to about $100,- 
000,000 last year, and probably fully that, if not a little more, this year, jg 
equal to from one-fourth to one-sixth of all the annual profit of the whole 
United States. This, however, is not the actual measure of loss, for to it 
must be added losses arising from the derangement of business, and ins 
many cases throwing victims of losses as paupers upon the community 
when not insured. Insurance companies do not pay the whole of this 
loss by any means ; but whether they do or not the whole is a loss to the 
community, as property destroyed which can never be replaced. This 
fire waste is also the tax which the prosperous, the prudent and the care. 
ful pay to the criminal, the careless or the reckless, and probably the 
statesmen who are seeking election to the high offices of the country 
would do well to turn their attention from the mere scramble for office 
and from the spoils of office to the consideration of relieving the country 
from this fearful and destructive loss. We see nothing in the present 
political canvass coming from either party looking to the prevention of 
this fire waste, and yet it would be one subject most worthy of their atten- 
tion. 

As an underwriter of many years’ experience, you have a right to ask 
me if there is any remedy for this which I have to propose, and I would 
suggest in reply what has been in the minds of underwriters for some 
time, and is being forced upon them more and more, and has been used 
in some policies in some districts of the country, that a clause limiting 
the amount to be paid on any loss to, say, three-fourths or four-fifths, or 
some other percentage considerably less than the total amount of the loss, 
be inserted, so that the assured shall be a sufferer in common with the 
companies and the country. And I ask of you, gentlemen of the con- 
vention, to consider whether it is not your duty to propose to the legis- 
lators of your respective States a law in each State declaring it against 
public policy that the full amount of any loss should be collected? A 
restriction of this kind would go far to limit the destruction of property 
by fire, and it is for you to bring about such a measure as will take it out 
of the power of the insurance companies upon the one hand to pay, or 
that of the loser to demand, on the other hand, full indemnity for his 
loss. 

Another subject on which insurance companies look to members of this 
convention for aid is a limit to the excessive taxation with which they are 
now burdened. The question of taxation is one which has occupied the 
minds of the best statesmen of different countries for many years, and 
how to lay the burdens of the State where they shall be the least felt and 
the most easily borne is the great question for financial officers in any 
well-regulated community. Our legislators have given but very little 
attention to this question, and in taxing insurance companies they have 
laid the burden in precisely the wrong way, where it is the most felt and 
the most difficult to be borne. The usual mode of taxation is by a per- 
centage tax upon the gross premiums received in the State where the tax 
is laid. This tax varies from eight-tenths of one per cent in the State of 
New York, running up through the gamut of gradation to three per cent; 
and in some States, by municipal authority of different little cities or 
towns, we are taxed on our premiums the same as though they were prop- 
erty in the town or city, and at the general rate of taxation, which in some 
places has even risen to four per cent. The tax upon the gross premiums 
for any amount is easily shown to be unjust. Companies pay on an avef- 
age sixty per cent of the premiums received in each State directly and 
immediately for losses to the citizens of that State. That sixty per cent 
passes at once into a taxable form in the hands of citizens of the State. If 
the loss has been on real estate, the money paid is used either for rein- 
stating the building, which restores its taxable value, or by the erection 
of another building in its place, which is also taxable ; and if on personal 
property; the money is either invested in similar property to that paid for, 
or if held by the party is taxable in the same way as any other personal 
property, but it at once passes out of the hand of the insurance company, 
and certainly cannot be taxable in its hand. Some States recognize that, 
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and Indiana, Maine and Colorado allow companies to deduct losses from 
premiums in making their returns for taxation. Furthermore, from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent of the premiums go for expenses in the 
shape of commission to agents, advertising, traveling expenses, etc., etc., 
into the pockets of citizens of the State where such are collected. The 
companies are therefore taxed on 100 cents, while only from fifteen to 
twenty cents at the most gets into their hands. The companies are also 
taxed for the maintenance of insurance departments. No other depart- 
ment of the government is sustained in that way, but is provided for from 
the general fund. While we certainly bave no objection to see you gen- 
tlemen paid, and well paid, for performing your duty, we ask you how far 
it is right that your particular expense should be laid upon this particular 
interest? And in most cases the insurance department is a source of rev- 
enue to the State over and above the expenses incidental to the depart- 
ment. We ask you again, gentlemen, how far you will recommend a 
modification of this injustice, and the insurance companies be relieved 
from the special burden of the maintenance of the insurance department. 

Another subject in which we look to you for assistance is that of ad- 
verse legislation. Bad laws are continually projected and brought before 
the legislators, and time and energy are taken up in framing bills, and 
more time and energy are used to defeat them. All this is wrong and un- 
necessary. Walued policy bills are a favorite mode of attack. A viler 
proposition cannot be made than to propose the enactment of such laws. 
The essence of them is to enable the assured to collect by !aw a larger 
amount than the property would be worth under any other circumstances. 
I understand that one of the Ohio State courts has just decided that the 
Howland law, so called, in that State, and which is a partially valued 
policy law, is unconstitutional. 

Ihave taken the ground for some time that all laws interfering with the 
contract are unconstitutional. I can find no authority whatever in the 
Constitution of the State of New York, for instance, nor under the gen- 
eral law under which insurance companies are chartered, giving the legis- 
lature any right to make laws interfering with the insurance contract. 
There is no reservation of power in the general law, and it seems to be an 
interference not only with the chartered right of the company, but with 
the individual citizen, who is in most cases one of the parties to the con- 
tract, and whose right of making any private contract, except such as are 
against public policy, is guaranteed by the Constitution as one of the 
rights of his citizenship. Mr. Webster took the ground in the Dartmouth 
College case that the State of New Hampshire had no right to interfere 
with the charter or to modify its provisions in any way except by the con- 
sent and at the request of the holders of the charter, and the United 
States Supreme Court supported him in that view of the case. The 
charter is a contract with the State, and so long as the parties to it do 
not violate its terms or conditions it ought to be and is, in my judgment, 
inviolable by the State. As I am no lawyer, I speak with due submission 
on such points. 

Of the influence which you gentlemen may and ought to have in your 
respective States I can speak with some confidence, as I know that a 
single letter, and that a short one, from Mr. McCall quashed the valued 
policy bill before the New York legislature. 

However feebly I have presented these questions to you, I trust they 
commend themselves by their own importance for your consideration 
and action. 





The Adjuster and the Assured. 
A NEWSPAPER published at Fargo, Dak., and gathering and dispensing 
news under the appellation of The Argus, recently suffered a loss by fire, 
and undertakes in a recent issue to tell how this loss was fixed up by the 
insurance adjusters. So well does The Argus go down into the details 
of loss adjusting that unquestionably it well deserves to wear the mantle 
of its mythological ancestor of fabulous antiquity, who, with his hundred 
eyes, is reported to have been a mighty wide-awake observant. As a re- 
sult of the adjustment of its burned property, this modern multi-eyed 
disseminator of news is convinced ‘‘that it comes out in pretty good 
shape,” but we are, nevertheless, rather shocked at the opinion incident- 
ally given to the public by this Western contemporary, that the saving of 
insured property by fire departments for the benefit of insurance compa- 
nies is not saving property by any means, The Argus appears to be 
innocently ignorant of the patent truth that every dollar paid for fire 
losses by insurance companies is a dollar lost to the nation, for it makes 





the ridiculous averment below that in attending the fire on its premises 
‘*the great mistake seems to have been on the part of the fire boys, that 
they supposed they were saving property when they were simply making 
salvage for the adjusters to reduce losses.” Following is the interesting 
description of the adjustment, wittily written up by the argus-eyed owner 

of the insured goods : : 


In the early morning, before the dawn of day, The Argus lithograph and bindery 
had a fire. In the next issue of The Argus, which did not have time to suspend on 
account of the blaze, the fire department was duly thanked for its efficiency in sav- 
ing the property for the benefit of the insurance companiesfand during the day the 
local representatives of the indemnity shops, who had been burrowing for past due 
premiums on their policies for some months back, came up gmiling. Friends sent 
in their regrets by wire and by mail, and kindly expressions came from all sides ; 
everyone was glad that The Argus had policies covering the loss—policies 
amounting to $30,000 in as many different companies. Time fled until Saturday, 
when Gen, S. S. Frowe of Chicago, representing the Commercial Union Fire 
Insurance Company of somewhere, came in under an Arthur hat, with Burnside 
whiskers and a cold, steel gray eye. General Frowe looked over the policies, made a 
stupendous array of figures, presenting an eminently wise appearance and—waited. 
The sun went down upon the week's efforts, and the calm Sabbath morning 
brought no relief. But Monday, bright and early, along comes the genial E. H. 
Berry to represent the Liverpool and London and Globe, which does not ask sixty 
days to pay its losses. Berry says: ‘‘ My share is forty-five cents, and I want to 
be liberal." ‘Twenty-four hours satisfied him, and the scenes that once knew him 
knew him no more thereabouts. Then turned up the curley-headed R. R. Briggs 
of the German of Freeport, all the way from Sioux Falls, and A. A. Cratsenberg of 
the German-American from St. Paul and E. E. Hughson of the old reliable Hart- 
ford, chartered in 1810 ; z. e., the Hartford was chartered in 1810, not Hughson. 

Tuesday, business began in earnest: Berry is as sweet a single handed talker 
as travels the broad prairies of Dakota land, and in less than no time Nugent, 
Young & Brown fe’t that to pay premiums to Berry's combination and to learn 
what a magnificent stock they had, after going through the fire, worth double what 
it was before ; such is a boon only reserved for those who deal With Berry. Nugent, 
Young & Brown thought, after viewing the ruins directly after the fire, that their 
loss could not be less than $2500; but after talking with the silver-tongued Berry, 
and going over the stock, they felt as though they had cashed a two-dollar ticket in 
the Louisiana State Lottery for about $1100. 

Then comes Messrs. Frowe, Cratsenberg and Briggs, and they ‘‘ adjust” the 
loss on the paper stock, They go through the blank books like a dose of salts, 
and #hen finished seemed surprised to think The Argus is not glad because it is no 
more in debt for their attentive adjustment. These gentlemen had their own way 
and threw out that which was not ‘‘covered,’’ because it was not covered, and 
declined to take up that which was covered, because the policy ought to have 
failed to ‘‘cover,” and so on until they finally exhausted themselves and stopped 
with a sort of an air that we-are-sorry-that-there-are-no-more-worlds-to-conquer. 

Likewise, these gentlemen went through the lithograph stock; the ink that was 
out of the cans was gone. No pay for that. The ink that was in the cans was 
there ; no pay for that; and so on through the list of blanks and packages of paper 
until it was demonstrated that originally there was nothing ; but with the aid of the 
adjusters, who came like good Samaritans, and locusts in Egypt, several baskets 
full were taken up after the fire-feast and The Argus presented witlt the outfit, 
somewhat confused but nevertheless better. 

Finally the experts came to the lithograph stones and engravings. In the pre- 
vious proceedings the adjusters fixed things to suit themselves, because they 
‘* knew all about it.” With the engravings they decided to fix things to suit them- 
selves because they did ‘‘ not know anything about it.” An expert was telegraphed 
for to St. Paul, and in due course he arrived. In order that all should be perfectly 
fair and safe—for the adjusters—who were a noble class of men, disinterestedly 
laboring for the assured—on a salary paid by the other fellers—an agreement had 
been signed, leaving the value of the loss to the expert, who was a referee. The 
papers were signed and the referee got down to business; he soon brought in a 
report of a loss of $200 or $300 on the stones and $2000 or $3000 on the engrav- 
ings. A hasty consultation was held, and a deputation of the disinterested adjusters 
waited upon the assured with the theory that the stones were ‘‘ covered,” but the 
engravings wer@not, and wanted to know what the fellers who had been paying 
premiums for three or four years thought ought to be done—as everything was to 
be so eminently fair. The premium payer suggested that they had better put the 
expert back and let him change the valuation of the engravings on to the stones, 
and the stones on to the engravings. This suggestion, like others kindly thrown in, 
was not regarded in the same disinterested spirit it was tendered, and was not ac- 
cepted in the magnanimity oftered. However, they put the expert at it again, and 
he cut off a couple of hundred dollars, and then another siege. 

It was a source of infinite regret, according to the statements of the gentlemanly 
adjusters, that that portion of the loss, which amounted to many thousands of 
dollars, did not happen to be ‘‘covered"’ by the contract. It was always more 
pleasant, according to the statement of the gentlemen, to pay a loss without any 
question than it was to have a misunderstanding, but owing to the fact that their 
companies held them responsible, the representatives, of course, were expected to 
see that everything was eminently fair and just, There could be no question about 
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tae disinterested fairness of each and every one of the adjusters, because The 
Argus had the assurance of each individual by his own words, that that was the 
racket he was on. 

Owing to the confusion in the arrangements of The Argus establishment, caused 
by the fire, and the absence of a number of assistants, the time of the projector of 
the enterprise was somewhat occupied with ordinary affairs of life, and he did not 
have the opportunity to give such information in regard to affairs in the insurance 
world as the adjusters seemed willing to impart, owing to the multitudinous demands 
requiring attention. Cratsenberg told a splendid story about an adjuster who had 
insured a gentlemanly horse down in Minnesota at a considerable excess of value, 
and Hughson explainéd that the reliable old Hartford would refuse to accept his 
adjustment unless he recommended it? General Frowe intimated that he had made 
up his mind in the beginning that the entire loss should not exceed a sum he had 
fixed, and that all amounts in excess could not be taken into consideration, as his 
companies did not propose to have fires running around the country and destroy- 
ing property in excess of a fair percentage which he proposed to fix, and make the 
facts justify accordingly; and Mr. Burns, who had dropped into the camp incident- 
ally, somewhere along toward the centre of the negotiations, seemed to have co- 
operated and dropped out as quietly as he came, and nothing has been heard of 
him since. 

Agent Bliss was out of the city and could not be consulted, while Agent Baker 
was in the city and would not be consulted. Agent Foster thought it was best to 
adjust the matter properly, and Agent Brown was anxious that a settlement should 
be arrived at satisfactory to all parties. The aid and comfort they gave the assured, 
when the adjusters were not present, was only equaled by the aid and comfort fur- 
nished to the adjusters when the assured was absent. They established themselves 
upon the adamantine rock of intellectuality, and everything was lovely with them. 

The discussion, which began early in the week, took up most of the time 
Tuesday and Wednesday without a climax. Thursday morning the phalanx of 
adjusters came bright and early to The Argus and located claims upon the easy 
chairs in the editorial sanctum and settled down to business. It was not until 
about four o’clock in the afternoon that a decision was arrived at, which, it may be 
stated, appears to be satisfactory to all parties concerned. While The Argus did 
not receive all that it might have been entitled to, yet considering the fact that the 
various fire companies of the city were on hand so promptly, and did their work so 
effectually, the assured comes out in pretty good shape. The great mistake seems 
to have been on the part of the fire boys, that they supposed they were saving prop- 
erty when they were simply making salvage for the adjusters to reduce losses. 
The fire boys are not particularly to blame, and certainly have every reason to be 
assured of their promptness, fidelity and reliability. The adjusters, if they failed to 
render thanks unto the department, must have forgotten a duty that was ial. 

Considering the difficulty of adjusting to a nicety such a variety of material that 
went up in fire and smoke, The Argus is satisfied that the representatives of the 
various insurance companies did all that was possible to make things pleasant and 
agreeable, and their rulings were eminently fair, and their distribution of losses, as 
evidenced by the final outcome, was satisfactory as between man and man. The 
Argus returns thanks to the gentlemen named and to the companies who have 
been kind enough to accept the situation and forward their drafts. 





Mortality of Different Occupations. 

G. H. Rone, professor of hygiene, of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons at Baltimore, is credited with having deduced these mortality 
results from statistics of 144,954 deaths occurring in Massachusetts 
between 1843 and 1874: 














sis Number of Average at 

Caren, Persons. Death. 
All classes and occupations........seeseeeeeeeeeeee 144,954 50.90 
Cultivators of the soil...----0-see-cseeeeeceeereeees 31,832 65.29 
Active mechanics in shops......... Ce soscccccccese 16,576 47-57 
Inactive mechanics in ShOPS........+-eeeeeeeeeeeees 17,233 43.87 
Laborers—no special tradeS........-+ seecceseceees 28,058 47.41 
Factors, laboring abroad.........ccesssecceeeeecess 7,035 36.29 
Employed on the ocean........seececcrscocecceccces 8,844 49.44 
Merchants, financiers, agents, etc 15,905 48.95 
PHORMGRE MOB esc cccscccesosrcesvccssvevcceveas 5,175 50.81 
POMS osc dcccccsivecesesssecsccrscecceteesecses 3,343 39-13 














Carelessness the Chief Cause of Fires. 
WE are {lad to be informed that some of the business men of Boston are 
beginning to realize that the fire losses of the country are, in the main, 
due to carelessness, and are coming around to our way of thinking, that 
the proper way to prevent it is to educate the masses to a knowledge of 
fire hazards, Commence with the owners of buildings, and induce them 





to exercise a prudent supervision over their tenants. The Boston Adver 
tiser says: ‘‘ The amount of property daily destroyed by fire is enor : 
and the necessity for doing something in the way of preventing conflagra. 
tions has induced a large number of leading business men and under. 
writers to give the matter special attention, and tosign a petition with this 
end in view. They believe that it is practicable to do something in the 
way of lessening the frequency and destructiveness of fires by educational 
influences and in inducing individuals to be more thoughtful and carefy] 
in dealing with fire. It is believed that with the co-Operation of the in. 
surance companies a movement iu this direction may be inaugurated which 
will result in saving vast amounts of property.” 


mous, 











MERE MENTION. 


—A. H. Darrow of Chicago has been appointed agent for the Rockford 
Insurance Company for Cook county. 


—Dr. S. C. Preston of Hartford, late president of the Orient Fire In- 
surance Company, died last Wednesday. 


—The aeath is announced in England of William Cripps, who was pres. 
ident of the Standard Fire of New York from organization to date. 


—It is announced that the Western department of the American Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia at Chicago will be discontinued after Jan- 
uary I. 

—Charles S, Mason, late special agent of the Traders of Chicago, has 
been appointed manager of the McLean County Compact, with head 
quarters at Bloomington, Iil. 

—Trenton, N. J., has been burdened with incendiaries during the past 
few days. In the latter part of the week gone by, within twenty-four 
hours, five incendiary fires were discovered. 


—During the week there have been disastrous forest fires in Atlantic 
county, New Jersey. The condition of the woods has been favorable to 
a conflagration, the inhabitants of that section stating that there has not 
been so great a drought for twenty years. 


—A. Mann has taken a woman into fuil partnership at San Francisco, 
We recently announced the death of the senior partner of the agency firm 
of Hutchinson & Mann, and Mr. Mann has taken Mrs. Hutchinson into 
partnership, so that the name of the firm will continue as formerly, 


—The town of Klin, in the government of Moscow, was lately robbed 
of one-half its illumination. The place has a population of 7000, but had 
only two lamps to lighten the streets, and one of these lamps was stolen, 
It is said that the city fathers are undecided about procuring anothgr, 
‘*as it might share the fate of its predecessor.” 


—Fire was discovered in the cargo of cotton and hops on board of the 
steamer ‘‘ Nevada” of the Guion line, on way from New York to Liver 
pool. It was supposed to be the result of spontaneous combustion. For 
several days the captain, officers, crew and passengers had to fight des- 
perately to keep the fire under control until the steamer arrived at Queens- 
town, 


—We have received from H.C. Macy, general agent for the metro- 
politan district of the Accident Insurance Company of North America,a 
fine picture of the most conservative fire risk known, though rather hazard- 
ous, it must be admitted, as regards perpetuity. The picture is a repre- 
sentation of the ice palace at Montreal last winter, and is handsomely 
framed. 

—At Barnesville, Ga., Friday a spark from a passing engine on the 
Central Railroad set fire to 250 bales of cotton on the depot platform. 
The fire rapidly spread, and in two hours had destroyed four-fifths of the 
business partof the town, involving a loss of $150,000, on which there 
was a very light insurance. Large quantities of goods were piled in the 
public square, but the heat became so great they were burned. 


—On Saturday occurs the 100th birthday of Sir Moses Montefiore, the 
Hebrew philanthropist, and well known to the insurance world in his 
prominent connection with the Alliance Insurance Company. .On Satul- 
day evening last the occasion was celebrated at the Five Points House of 
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Industry in New York by the immigrant classes of the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association. Upward of 1000 persons were present. Addresses 
ere made by the Rev. Dr. Kohler of the Temple Beth-el and M. W. 
Platzek, and music and recitations followed. 


—The news comes from Halifax that Richard Tremain, who has been 
secretary and treasurer of the Halifax Fire Insurance Company for many 
years, has been absent from the city for a fortnight without leave. It is 
claimed that an examination of his books shows that he has made away 
with a portion of the funds of the company, extending over several years. 
The directors allege they do not know the exact amount, but it will not be 
large enough to affect the credit or dividends of the company. Mr, Tre- 
main is about seventy years of age, and has been looked upon as a highly 
respectable church member. 


—The number of dwelling houses in Paris is about “90,000. The area 
of the whole city is twenty-five square miles, and the population over 
2,000,000. A recent measure of the Conseil d’Etat ordains that hence- 
forth in streets twenty-five feet wide the height of the houses must not 
exceed forty feet ; in streets between twenty-five and thirty-one feet wide, 
the height must not exceed fifty feet; in streets between thirty-one and 
sixty-five feet wide, the height must not exceed sixty feet ; in streets above 
sixty-five feet wide, the height must not exceed sixty-five feet, and no 
buildings are to have more than seven stories, all included. 


—THE SPECTATOR has found out what the matter is in fire underwriting, 
and publishes the secret in tabular form, showing that the fire insurance 
companies doing business in New York have, during the last ten years, 
charged an average premium of five per cent less than is shown to be ab- 
solutely necessary to make their business profitable, and that they have 
paid a steadily-increasing rate of commission to premium, which has 
mounted from 14.2 in 1874 to 17.3, in spite of all the public discussions 
on the subject, all that has been sapiently said thereon, all that has been 
demonstrated, resolved and re-resolved.— The Jnsurance Times. 


—The following circular created somewhat of a stir on La Salle street 
this week: ‘‘General office of the Fire Association cf Philadelphia. 
Chicago, October 11, 1884. To our Patrons—The Chicago business of 
this company will, after date, be transacted in the name of W. H. Cun- 
ningham, at room 11, 175 La Salle street, for the present, instead of in 
the name of W. H. Cunningham & Co., at room 10, as heretofore ; and 
from and after this date T. S. Cunningham has no connection whatsoever 
with this company. W. H. Cunningham, general agent.” T.S.Cunning- 
ham will continue the local agency of the American, State of Pennsylvania 
and Reliance Insurance Companies, all of Philadelphia. 


—Charles Kahlo, the United States Consul at Sydney, New South Wales, 
recently reported that it afforded him great pleasure to inform the State 
Department that within the past six months agencies have been established 
throughout the colonies for the Equitable and New York Life Insurance 
Companies, and, to judge by the business already done, the prospects are 
most flattering that the undertaking will prove a very successful one. 
“The pre-eminence of the insurance institutions of America,” Mr. Kahlo 
affirms, ‘‘is universally acknowledged, and, as the entire insurance busi- 
ness has been controlled by English colonial companies, I bespeak for a 
good American fire and marine company success of a kindred character.” 


—We quote this from the pen of the editor of the insurance col- 
umn in The Price Current: ‘‘ It has been the practice of State insurance 
superintendents to arrogate to themselves an abundance of omnipotence 
and omniscience. We apprehend, however, that there is a disposition to 
make concessions, and we judge so by the following altisonant sentence 
in the address of Chairman McCall at the late Chicago meeting of those 
dignitaries: ‘We can maintain our dignity and preserve our privileges 
without subjecting ourselves to the charge of a perfunctory performance 
of duty, or as having a disposition to show ourselves multipotent.’ Mul- 
tipotent is good ; better even than perfunctory, which is becoming thread- 
bare,” 


—The Rock County (Minn.) Herald has received a cabinet photograph 
of the cyclone which passed through Miner county, Dakota, August 28, 
taken at Howard, Dakota. The cyclone, it will be remembered, was 
first discovered about four o'clock on a bright afternoon, when, with 
the exception of a few heavy banks of clouds, the sky was clear and the 
Sun was shining pleasantly. Suddenly a monstrous funnel-shaped arm 
shot downward from one of the clouds, and a moment later the cyclone 





was formed and was moving slowly across the prairie, carrying destruc- 
tion to everything in its course. The cyclone remained in sight about 
two hours, The photograph is a great curiosity, and, undoubtedly, is the 
only photograph of a cyclone ever taken. 


—According to a dispatch from Chicago, Mrs. Anna Moss and Mrs. 
Anna Turner, mother and daughter, are in the South Chicago Jail charged 
with arson, They lived alone in a frame cottage on Commercial avenue, 
between Ninetieth and Ninety-first streets. About 1.30 o’clock Friday 
morning a police officer was passing back of the house when he met the 
elder of the two women. ‘‘ You stand back,” said she peremptorily, 
presenting a revolver as she spoke. He did so, but after she had gone 
away returned. The smell of burning kerosene was strong enough to 
induce him to turn on the alarm. Coal oil had been poured on the floor 
and ignited. Costly furniture had literally been soaked in the inflam- 
mable liquid, mattrasses filled with excelsior had been ripped open and 
set fire to, and three dressing cases had every drawer filled with shavings 
saturated with coal oil and set on fire. Not an article of clothing ora 
trunk was to be found in the house, showing conclusively that the at- 
tempted arson had been for the insurance on the furniture only. When 
the fire department arrived, this well-planned fire-trap was smothered out 
for the lack of air, for the women had closed every door and window, 
and thus shut off the draft. The two women separated in their flight, but 
they were soon overtaken and arrested. 

—Some of the New York underwriters have organized a Cleveland and 
Hendricks Campaign Club. On Saturday, John L. Douglass, secretary of 
the Merchants Insurance Company, presided at a meeting held at No. 
155 Broadway, preparatory to forming in line to attend the meeting of 
the wholesale dry-goods men. A letter was received from the office of the 
National Committee of Independent Republicans at No. 35 Nassau street, 
asking for financial aid to carry on the campaign. The following perma- 
nent officers were then elected: President, Edmund, Driggs, president 
of the Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Company ; vice-presidents— 
Charles B. Peet, president of the United States Mutual Accident Insur- 
ance company; E. B. Harper, president of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association ; J. L.. Douglass, secretary of the Merchants Insurance Com- 
pany; D. D. Whitney, president of the Hamilton Insurance Company ; 
G. R. Crawford, president of the Westchester Insurance Company; 
David Quackenbush, president of the Commercial Insurance Company; 
James Yereance, manager of the London and Lancashire Insurance Com- 
pany ; George W. Hoyt, assistant deputy manager of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company; Thomas F. Goodrich, vice- 
president of the Niagara Fire Insurance Company ; C. M. Peck, agent of 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia ; W. H. Crolius, assistant secretary 
of the American Fire Insurance Company, and L. C. Harriot, president 
of the Greenwich Fire Insurance Company. 


—Since September 1 the following rewards have been offered by the 
National, Board of Fire Underwriters for the detection and conviction of 
incendiaries: $250 for the firing of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Clear Water, Kan., fired June 22; $500 for the firing of the implement 
factory of The Little Rock Gin Company at Little Rock, Ark., August 31 ; 
$250, Kaiser & Earnhart’s grocery at Trenton, Texas, fired July 23 ; $500, 
grocery and millinery at West Union, Iowa., fired October 23-(1883) ; 
$750, Bishop & Co.’s cigar factory at Cincinnati, fired September 10; 
$250, Allen Findolph’s, lumber, at Vincennes, Ind., fired August 15 and 
16 ; $500, Rice & Hutchins, shoe factory at Marlboro, Mass., fired Sep- 
tember 1 ; $250, George E. Ralph's liquor store at Brownsville, Minn., fired 
August 2 ; $500, Mahlon Vail property at New Market, N. J., fired Septem- 
ber1 and 3 ; $500, Josephine Dufree’s barn at North Plainfield, N. J., fired 
September 20; $1000, lumber yards at Cleveland, Ohio, fired September 
21 (other rewards offered from other sources); $300, Geo. H. Johnson’s 
building at Detroit, Mich., fired June 23 ; $300, H. Spieler’s liquor store 
at San Antonio, Texas, fired September 19 ; $250, Mitchellson and Mal- 
colm’s dwellings at Commodore's Island, Ga., fired August 28 ; $1000, 
lumber yard of Holt & Co, at Rush Township, Pa., fired September 11 ; 
$500, Leo Goetig’s premises, 234 Rivington street, New York, fired Sep- 
tember 19; $250, Rush’s barn at Stanton, Mich., fired September 17; 
$250, F. P. Hoffman’s dwelling at Walnut Hill, Cincinnati, fired October 
1 ; $200, Weiskettle’s bakery at Pomeroy, O., fired August 18 ; $500, P. 
W. Hutchins’ dwelling and barns at Constable, N. Y., fired in 1880. No 
rewards have been paid by the National Board for a number of months, 
no detections and convictions of incendiaries having been reported. 
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_ FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
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New York State Companies. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


Par Value 
of Stock. 


Capital 
Paid up. 


Last 
DivipEnD 
Palp. 


Latest SALE 
or STOCK, 





Date. |\Per Ct. 
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Commercial 
Continental .... 


Empire City 
Eecbange 
Farragut 


Firemens 

Firemans Trust 

Franklin and Emporium. 
German American 


Germania 
Glens Falls 


Greenwich 
Guardian 


Hamilton 
Hanover 


Jefferson 


Kings County 
Knickerbocker 


La Fayette 
Long Island 


Lloyds Plate Glass a 
Manuf’rs and Builders -_. 


Mechanics 
Mechanics and Traders... 


Mercantile 
Merchants 


Metropolitan Plate Glassa 
Montauk 
National 


New York Bowery 
New York Equitable -... 


Peter Cooper 
PROMS ccccccccoccceccce 


United States 


Westchester 
Williamsburgh City 











$500,000 
200,000 
400,000 


200,000 
200,000 
153,000 


200,000 
200,000 
300,000 


210,002 
250,000 
200,000 


200,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 


200,000 
200,010 
200,000 


204,000 
150,000 
200,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


150,000 
1,000,000 


3,000,000 
500,000 


200,000 
200,010 


150,000 
210,000 


150,000 
300,000 


100,000 
200,000 


250,000 
200,006 


200,000 
200,000 


100,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 


300,000 
210,000 


200,000 
500,000 


350,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 


150,000 
000,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


500,000 
350,000 


200,000 


100,000 
250,000 


300,000 
250,000 





* Semi-annual. 
t Quarterly. 


¢ per cent each month. 
a Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage 





252.62 


127.64 
265.57 
233.69 


109.14 
372.19 
243-31 


182.99 
146.59 
170.50 


122.89 
266.18 
326.11 


127.89 
136.59 
141.59 


124.92 
111.49 
156.41 


268.50 


181.79 
431.28 


155-03 
232.41 
107.34 


174.11 
177-73 


155-44 
103.83 


102.10 
242.35 


232.44 
143.62 


140.06 
134.54 


99-53 
170.85 | 


133-00 
133-53 
109.94 
177-33 
140.86 
136.62 


182.58 
136.76 


217.34 
262.14 


135.10 
164.84 


128,21 
287.87 


137-35 
153-39 


235.29 
168.62 


167.66 
181.63 
160.51 


10.33 
107.04 


163.51 


116.35 
190.68 


167.52 
273-37 


Jan., ’83 
July, "84 
*July, "84 


*July, 84 
*Aug. '34 
*July, 84 


Jan., ’84 
July, ‘84 
*July,’84 


*Aug. 84 
ey: 84 
+May, '84 


*Jan,. 84 
*July,’84 
*Oct.’84 


July, ’34 
*Aug. 84 
*July, 84 


* July, 84 | 
*July,’84 
*July,’84 


*July,’84 


tjuly, 84 
*Jan., 84 


*July, 84 
*july, "84 
*July, "84 

July, ’83 


July, ’83 
*Sept. 84 


*July, 84 
* July, ’84 





* July, ’84 
\*July, 'S4 


|*July, "84 
|*July,’83 
| 

\*Jan,,’84 
| July, ’84 
*Jan.,’84 
|* July, 84 
|*July,’84 
\*july,’84 
|*July, 84 
*July,’84 
*Aug. '84 
*July,’84 
*Oct.,’84 
*July, ’84 
*July, ’84 
*July,’ 84 
*July, 84 
* July, 84 
*Jan., "84 
*July, 84 
*July,’84 


July,'81 
Aug.. "84 


*July, 84 
*July,’84 
*July,’84 
*Aug.’84 
|*July, "84 








Mar. 5,'84 
Sept. 3,°84 
May 1,’84 


July28,’84 


Apr. 9,’84 
Apr.16,'84 
July18,’84 


Julyrr,’83 
Oct. 15,84 
Oct. 20,'84 


Apr.30.’84 
Oct. 24,83 
Aug.13,’84 


Aug.18,'84| 
Dec.12,'83 
Sept 11,’84 


Oct. 6,’84 
Sept 22,’84 
June 5,'83 


Apr. 8,’84 


July25,’83| 
Sept. 3,’84| 





July21,’84) 
Sept. 2,'84) 


Oct. 10,’84| 
Sept 21,’84) 


Junezs,'84 
Sept 17,'84| 

| 
July13,°83| 
Sept 30,’84 


Apr.15,’84) 
Apr.16,°84) 


Nov. 1,’82 
Oct. 15,’84) 100 
Aug27,’84 
Aug. 7,'84 


112 
5° 


63 
100 


July23,"8 4 
Sept 20,'84 


160 


IIo 


June 2 °84 | 
Jan. 22,'84 


July 30.'84) 


145 
Mar.27,'84 


93% 
148% 


150 


Sept 26,’84! 
Mar.11,’84} 


Sept 26,’84 


85 
Aug.13,'84 


123 


Aug. 7,784 
Junez6,’84 


ITO 
175 


| 
Mar. 5,'84| 


105 
Jan. 10,83} 


115 


| 
Aug. 7.’84| 150 
a 131% 
| 135 
Aug.16,’84| 121 
June24,’83| 101 
| 
Oct. 2, 84 
Oct. 17,'84 
| j 





56 
56 


| | 
pest 115 
| 


| 105 
July30,’84) 125 


|Mar.22,’84| 125 
Sept 17,’84| 216 
| 








Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 





NAME OF COMPANY, 


Capital 
Paid up. 


Par Value 
of Stock. 


Net 
Book 


Stock 


Fan. 1, 
1884. 


Value of 


Per $100, 


Last 
Divivenp 
Pain, 


ne 


Date. \Per Ci.| ' 





Etna, Hartford 

American, Boston... 

American, Newark 

American, Philadelphia 

American Central, St. Louis 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence.... 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh... 
California, San Francisco 

Citizens, Pittsburgh 

Commercial, San Francisco. 
Concordia, Milwaukee-. 
Connecticut, Hartford 

Detroit F. and M., Detroit 

Eliot, Boston 

Equitable F. and M., Providence.... 
Fire Association, Philadelphia..-.. 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco 
Firemens, Baltimore 

Firemens, Dayton... 

Firemens, Newark.-.. 

First National, Worces 

Franklin, Philadelphia 

German, Pittsbu 

Germania, Newar! 

Girard F. and M., Philadelphia 
Hartford, Hartford 

Home Mutual, San Francisco 

Ins. Co, of North America, Phila... 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 
Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston.. 
Mechanics, Philadelphia 

Mercantile Cleveland 

Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 
Merchants Providence 

Merchants, Newark 

Michigan F. and M., Detroit 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee... 
National, Hartford 

Neptune F. and M., Boston-.... 
New Orleans Ins. Co.. 

Newark, Newark 

New Hampshire, Manchester.-..... 
North American, B 

Northwestern National, Milwaukee 
Orient, Hartford 

Pennsylvania, Phila 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 

Peoples, Pittsburgh 

Pheenix, Hartford 

Prescott, Boston 
Providence-Washington, Providence 
Reading, Reading 

Security, New Haven 

Shoe and Leather, Boston 
Springfield f. and M.. Springfield. 


Spring Garden, Philadelphia....-.--| 


St. Paul F, and M., St. Paul 

Sun, San Francisco 

Traders, Chicago 

Union, Philadelphia. 

Union, San Francisco. 

United Firemens, Phil 
Washington, Boston 

Western, Pittsburgh............... 


$4,000,000 
300,000 
600,000 
400,000 
000 
200,000 
250,000 
600,000 
500,000 
200,000 
200,000 
000,000 
300,000 
200,000 
300,000 
500,000 
200,000 
750,000 
378,000 
250,000 
500,000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 
200,000 
300,000 
1,250,000 
300,000 
3,000,000 
200,000 
250,009 
500,000 
250,000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 
490,000 
200,000 
200,cv0 
1,000,000 
300,000 
500,000 
250,000 
500,000 
200,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
200,000 
200,000 
2,000,000 
200,000 
400,000 
250,000 
200,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
500,000 
300,000 
500,000 

I ,000,000 
750,000 
300,000 
1,000,000 








$181.74 
141.27 
238.90 
237.89 
137.01 
102.94 
131.42 
118.80 
105.39 
153.48 
144.81 
128.24 
198.21 
144.32 
117.15 
262.90 
125.3! 
125.94 
118.79 
107.29 
246.39 
92.81 
312.57 
150.52 
102.16 
288.42 
206.69 
184.01 
207.07 
209.82 
133-89 


142.16 
119.62 


127.56 
194.46 





300,000 


214.08 


143-39 | 


t July,’84 
“haiy, "84 

Mar.,’84 
* Apr., 84 


YUN S HP SWWWEeUN OU 


i 
° 


Anvwww 








PPUSUUS OUUU! MWUUFSEUO HO QW QUW 


|*Jan., 
|*july,’84 


|*July, ’84 
|* July, "84 
/*Apr., 84 
'* June, ’84 | 
Jan., ’83 
*Jan., 84 
*Apr., '84 
July,’84 
* July, '83 
*Mch.,’84 
*July, '84 | 
*July,'84 
t July, ’84 
| Apr., 84 | 
|*July, ’83 
*Tuly, 84 
i* July, 84 
| Oct.,’ 81 
* July, 84 
|*July, "84 
*July, ’84 | 
July, ’84 
t July, ’84 
\*Jan., "84 
tjuly, 84 
+784 





* 


nN 
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Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 





British America, Toronto 
Western, Toronto 





50 
20 


$500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’83 
400,000 | 150.91 |*July, "63 
| 





English Companies Doing Business in New York. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


Par 
Value of 
Stock. 


Latest Price. 





City of London 

Commercial Union 

Fire Insurance Association 
Guardian 

Imperial Fire... 
Lancashire... 

Lion Fire 

Liverpool and Lo 

London Assurance 

London and Lancashire Fire. 
London and Provincial 

North British and Mercantile....._. 


United Fire Re-Insurance.......... 














